SOME   AMERICANS   IN   LONDON

ican Republic. At all events, it is quite certain that
Mr. Smalley became highly popular in English Society,
and that he was thoroughly cured of any feeling of dis-
like towards John Bull and his island. Mr. Smalley
was always a man of strong, self-asserting temperament;
there was a good deal of what would be called, in the
north of England, the ' masterful,' about him. As I
heard it once said of an English public man, by one
who was anxious to show that he knew something of
Latin, 'Whatever he vulted he valde vulted,' and he
expressed his opinions, both in print and in social con-
verse, pretty clearly. His opinions by this time had
come to be somewhat different from those which he held
in former days, and he got into occasional controversy
with men who went in for the cause of the masses rather
than that of the classes. Mr. Smalley, apparently, was
rather fond of controversy, and, to use the familiar
expression, 'fancied himself in it. One writer who
apparently put a harsh construction on Mr. Smalley's
action as a controversialist took a literary mode of
revenge. He was a writer of novels, and he introduced
Mr. Smalley into one of his novels in caricature form,
and under a thin disguise. The matter was talked of a
good deal at the time; but, as it so happened, I did not
read the story myself, and have to depend upon the
account given by others. Professor Edward Beesley
has shown us in one of his most brilliant essays the
danger of provoking the anger of a literary mam Mr.
Smalley, however, was a stout controversialist, and had,
I am sure, less reason to feel alarmed than the victim of
Professor Beesley's literary man, and he seems to have
satisfactorily survived the caricature.

It would be impossible for me to speak of Americans*
who live or lived in London without saying something1
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 the steamers.
